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THE CHILD AND FLOWERS. 
Hast thou been in the woods with the honey bee? 
Hast thou been with the lamb in the pastures free? 
With the hare through the copses and dingles wild? 
With the butterfly over the heath, fair child? 
Yes, the light fall of thy bounding feet 
Hath not startled the wren from her mossy seat; 
Yet hast thou ranged the green forest dells, 
And brought back a treasure of buds and bells. 


Thou knowest not the sweetness, by antique song 
Breathed o’er the names of that flowery throng; 
‘The woodbine, the primrose, the violet dim, 

The lily that gleams by the fountain’s brim: 
These are old words, that have made each grove 
A dreamy haunt for romance and love; 

Fach sunny bank where faint odours lie 

A place for the gushing of poesy. 


Thou knowest not the light wherewith fairy lore 
Sprinkles the turf and the daisies o’er. 

Enough for thee are the dews that sleep 

Like hidden gems to the flower-urns deep; 

Enough the rich crimson spots that well, 

"Midst the gold of the cowslip’s perfamed cell; 

And the scent by the blossoming sweet briar shed, 
And the beauty that bows the wood hyacinth’s head. 


Thou gentle child, in thy fawn-like glee! 
What is remembrance or thought to thee? 
Fill thy bright locks with those gilts of spring, 
O’er thy green pathway their colours bring; 
Bind them in chaplet and wild festoon— 
Whatif to droop and perish soon? 

Nature hath mines of such wealth—and thou 
Never will prize its delights as now. 


For a day is coming to quell the tone 

That rings in thy laughter, thou joyous one! 

And to dim thy brow with a touch of care, 
Under the gloss of its clustering hair; 

And to tame the flash of thy cloudless eyes 

Into the stillness of Autumn skies; 

And to teach thee that grief hath her needful part 
*Midst the hidden things of each human heart! 


SELECT TALES. 


[Fron the Pennsylvanian. } 
THE OLD STORY. 
By Ricuarp Penn Smitru Eso. 
In multis juris nostri articulis deterior est conditio feminarum 
quam masculorum.—Papinianus. 


_ They buried themselves in the wilderness; with- 
drew from the scornful gaze of their fellow creatures, 
to hold communion with their sorrows. A river, in 
its primitive wildness, rolled before their humble hab- 
itation, While behind it frowned a lofty mountain, in 
all the rugged majesty of nature. The few who tra- 
versed its mazes, in pursuit of game, were as uncouth 
as the bear that dwelt in its caverns, and the strug- 
gle between civilization and q savage state for maste- 
ry rendered them, as it were, an anomaly in the hu- 
man race. But the strides of civilization are gigan- 
tic, and not to be impeded. A cluster of rude cabins 
already appeared on the margin of the river; the Jof- 
ty monarchs of the forest, yielding to the stroke of 
the axe, were girdled and suffered to decay. The 
green corn sprung up amidtheir dying trunks, and 
the silence of the wilderness was now broken by the 
tickling of the bells, that denoted where the herd was 
browzing amidst the luxuriant natural pasture. 

But this was to them a sight of sorrow, and not of 
joy, forthey had felt the scorn of their fellow mor- 


tals, and were crushed to the earth by the arbitrary || Jent musing on the wonders of ereation, than from | 


the most readily susceptible of tarnish. 


rules of right and wrong prescribed by greybeards 
and schoolman, even as the oak of the forest, and the 
flower that blooms beneath it, are crushed by the 
thunderbolt, never again to blossom. They beheld 
the inroads of civilzation as the traveller along the 
sea beach beholds the approaching waves, from which 
there is no escape; gradual, yet fearful tolook upon, 
for they no sooner reach than they destroy. Theirs 
was a communion ofspirit, an intellectual intercourse, 
sich as mortals cannnot partake of, until the spirit 
has been bruised, and the ties of this world are as 
powerless as fetters made of the sand of the sea.— 
They already understood the language of spirits, for 
it seemed as if their inmost thoughts were made 
known without the aid of the corporeal senses. They 
seldom spoke, for words were useless; their thoughts 
were common to both, and every act and every look 
proved the extent of mutual devotion. 3 

The first time I met them in their seclusion, was 
ona delightful morning in the month of June. It 
Was In a grove of sugar trees on the bank of the riv- 
er, some distance from their dwelling; the sun was 
just rising, and the birds were singing joyously from 
every spray.. He was slowly leading a fine horse, 
upon which the tall sylph-like form of his companion 
was seated. She was dressed in neat apparel, and 
veiled, though there was little chance of any other 
eyes falling onher countenance than hisown. True, 
there wasa time when she would rather have en- 
countered death than a look from him, but that time 
had passed by, for now it seemed that his presence 
was the very fountain of her existance. 

She raised her veil to enjoy the passing breeze.— 
Her countenance was serene and ane beautiful; 
divinely so, for there was much more of heavenly 
than earthly beauty in it. Her forehead was high 
and polished, and bound round by a plain braid of 
hair, as glossy and as dark as the plumage of the ra- 
ven. The lustre of her large black eyes was now 
feeble, and the cheeks that once vied with the colour 
of the rose, were now as pallid as the lily, save that 
a deep hectic spot interrupted the perfect whiteness, 
but blended not with it. It was the mark that 
death had set on her, that he might know his vic- 
tim. 

I had seen her the loveliest among the beantiful: 
where all eyes were turned upon her in admiration, 
for she shone forth as conspicuously in the multitude 
as the evening star in the firmament. Buta cloud 
had passed over her, and her rays were no longer 
seen. And him I also knew, when he moved among 
the proudest, and was distinguished wherever he mov- 
ed. His person was matciiless, his spirit lofty, and 
his mind highly cultivated, but unfortunately those 
things which have received the highest polish are 


He surveyed the surrounding landscape in silence 
for some time, and then turning to his companion, 
exelaimed, 

‘“‘How beautifulis nature! While contemplating 
a scene like this, the mind becomes regenerate, and 
startles at the sublimity of its own conceptions. It 
bursts as the young eagle from.the egg, and though 
at first it winks at the resistlessstream of light, na- 
ture impels it to soar above on steady wing, and in 
time it turns not, even though the forked lightning 
shivers in its path. More is to be learnt from the si- 


| 


} all the wise saws that gownsmen deal from the pul- 


pit. Even the little flower that springs at your feet 
smiles for a time, and then dies in the midst of its 
fragrance, has its moral; the joyous stream that gush- 
es from the mountain side, and leaps from rock to 
rock down the prccipice, proclaims in its wild liberty 
a guiding hand; the feathered songsters, in their va- 
rious notes, speak of it; and even their rich and varied 
plumage bears silent testimony to the same effect.— 
The great truth is heard in the hollow moan of the 
forest, and the falling rain sets the parched foliage of 
the silent trees babbling in praise of the hand that 
refreshed them. Then have not we, the choicest of 
his works, and for whose use all things were made, 
reason to love aud adore him? But man conscious of 
his own unworthiness, hasclothed his God in terrors. 
The rude barbarian, and the mast enlightened, alike 
study rather to avert his wrath than to gain his love; 
and religion is with them rather an impulse of fear, 
than the overflowing of gratitude for his mercies.— 
The gods of different nations have partaken ofthe na- 
ture of the people who worshipped. Those who com- 
pose the mythology of the ancients are sullied with 
all human impurities, and are the slaves of the worst 
of human passions; easily excited to wrath, and rea- 
dily to be appeased. The fabulous Jove committed 
crimes in heaven that earth would revolt from, yet 
he was pictured as being powerful, and was adored. 
The sacrifices offered to conciliate him were such as 
would consign the christian to the worst of perdition, 
yet they gained the heathen heaven, if so it may be 
called, governed by one pictured less merciful than 
man. ‘They copied their paradise from their earthly 
pursuits, and peopled it with such beings as would 
minister to their earthly desires, revivified in an- 
other region. ‘Their dream of futurity was an eter- 
nity of human pleasures, varied to suit the taste ofthe 
dreamer, and thus we find the Goth revelling at the 
festive board in the hall of Odin, and the idle Mahom- 
etan luxuriating in his harem with houries, whose 
charms wi!l never fade. The one could imagine no- 
thing ae an ‘everlasting drinking bout, with 
the scull of his foe before him to hold his beverage, 
‘and the other could conceive no heaven where the 
grossest of his earthly appetites might not enter-— 
But with us, Louisa, it is different, for those who 
have a mind to enjoy a scene like this we now con- 
template, may picture a heaven far beyond the hea- 
then’s conception.” 

“True, my brother,” she replied, “with us it is dif- 
ferent; we enjoy light which the heathen did not en- 
joy, but that hight only serves to render to the guilty 
the prospect of the future more terrible.” 

“Not so, my Louisa: it is rather a beacon to those 
whohave erred. The best of human institutions are 
attended with partial evil, and even those of divine 
origin, when applied to human affairs, are not alto- 
gether exempt. Revealed religion is the holy bond 
which binds the mass of mankind indissolubly togeth- 
er; break it, and chaos would literally come again.— 
It adds cheerfulness to the light of heart, and is a 
balm to the wounded spirit; yet not unfrequently it 
prostrates in the place of comforting, for its denun- 


ciations alone ate heard by many, and its bright re- 
wards and promises are considered as extending toa 


few of the chosen. Such imagine that heaven can 
only be attained by passing through a life of - 


tory here, and know not that the most grateful offer- 
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ing tnat can be rendered is.a-cheerful heart and a|| 
pure one. We came not here to mourn in sackcloth 
and ashes over the inborn sinof the old Adam, but 
rather to rejoice and be grateful for the lifethat was 
given, and render that life a gift to be rejoiced at.” 

“True, we came not to mourn over the inherent 
sin,” she replied, “but the sin that owes its origin to 
us, we must answer for.” | 

‘And hast thou not answered for it,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘as few have answered? Has not the atonement in 
this world been sufficient without extending to the 
next? Such is the variety of human offences, that 
gownsmen themselves can scarcely designate those 
that are against divine, from such as are merely in- 
fringements of human laws. Too frequently they are 
confounded, and the wrath 6f the Omnipotent is heard 
in ‘the imagination of the offender, for an act not vi- 
cious in itself, but created into a crime by human in- 
stitutions. It is possible to refine on virtue until it 
becomes a vice, and to philosophize on vice until it 
assumes the aspect of virtue, You are fading fast, 
Louisa, and I know not at what moment a eens 
may come, and forever nip the flower that I have so 
long and tenderly watched over. There was atime 
when you were the pride of my heart, and when my 
heart wasproudest. Nay, weep not at the recollec- 
tion; for dear to me as you then were, at no moment 
of your life were yon ever more dear to me than at 
the present. But the timeis fast approaching, when 
thatdelicate form must mingle with the clods of the 
valléy, and I become desolate. Still it is in your 
power to leave me one reflection that will be to me 
as a diy star in my wanderings.” . 

brother, nameit.” 

**Die as I would have you. Letme see a smile on 
your lips as I close your eyes in death, to satisty me 
that you leave not this world in terror. I know it is 
the creed of your sex, that she who keeps her virtue 
unsullied, may be canonized asa saint, though be- 
grimed with a multitude of offences; while she who 
is possessed of every heavenly virtue, if guilty of one 
offence that proves her aj mortal, is immediately. 
thrown beyond the pale of society, and condemned as 
unfit for this world, or that which is tocome. But I 
9 have you die ina more consoling creed than 
this.” 

will, can.” 

“You must. Let me not see you die as you have 
lived, without hope.” 

He led the horse slowly through the maple grove 
towards their dwelling, and I returned to the small 
settlement, which already assumed the name, though 
not much the appearance of a village. Here I re- 
mained about a week, when intelligence was receiv- 
edthat the female recluse was dead. All voices were 
Joudin sounding her praise, and the tears that were 
shed were those of real sorrow, for often had she min- 
istered comfort to the sick, and spoke in glowing 
terms to the dying of those hopes, that she herself 
would not venture to indulge. 

The time the funeral was to take place, I repaired 
to the hermitage with the villagers. The mourner 
was alone, seated in front of his house; serious but 
not sorrow stricken. As I approached with the rest, 
he recognised me, rose, and offered hishand. “We 
have met on more joyous occasions,” he said, “but 
in this world we cannot expect always to bask in the 
sunshine.” 

“True, for the brightest day may be overcast be- 
fore the sun goes down.” 

‘‘And when the storm rages,” he added, “the lofti- 
est oak of the forest is most likely to be torn up and 
riven.” 

He silently led me to the door of the cottage; we 
entered, and he ushered me into the room where the 
corpse lay incoffined. He uncovered its face. 

‘Look there,” he said, ‘‘you have gazed in admira- 
tion on that face, ina more brilliant scene than this, 
but trust me not a happier. * The day of death ma 
and should be rendered the happiest that life affords. 
How purely beautiful she is even in death!” 

I observed that her countenanée was placid, and| 
that a sweet smile was on her lips. He caught my| 
hand and pressed it convulsively; tears gushed from| 
his eyes, and he scarcely articulated, “i strove for: 
years to produce that smile, and have finally succeed-| 


ljed. There is Nothing in life half so beautiful or dear 


to me as that smile. It came over her lips as last 
night she told me that her soul had cast its burthen, 
and she died so easy that death froze the impression 
there.” 

He stood gazing at the departed in silence, until it 
was time for the funeral to commence moving. It 
was composed of about twenty of his neighbours.— 
We took up the body, and moved on towards the 
grave prepared to receive it, which was ina small 
cluster of cypress trees, a short distance from their 
dwelling. It had been her favourite retreat in the 
heat of the summer, and rude benches were here and 
there placed from tree to tree. There was noone to 
pronounce the impressive “dust to dust;’’ but the op- 
en grave; and the mortal remains beside it, awakened 
feelings in the rude minds of the mute spectators, far 
more eloquent than words could embody. Eloquence 
of thought is conferredon a greater number than the 
powers of rhetoric. ‘The mourner stood at the head 
of the grave, and with his own hands assisted in de- 
positing the remains of all that he loved on earth.— 
He was as careful in this last duty as if the senseless 
clay still retained the functions of vitality, for he still 
valued the casket, though the jewel was gone. He 
scattered a spade full of earth upon the coffin; it was 
the signal, and the grave was speedily closed. Du- 
ring this operation he stood mute, stifled one convul- 
sive sigh, but shed not a single tear. Why should 
he weep, since the weary was at rest? He returned 
tothe hermitage. I accompanied him, and the rus- 
tics withdrew to their respective pursuits. . The tran- 
sition from life to death is immediate, but not more so 
than from the. scene of death to the active employ- 
ments of life, and both appear to be made with equal 
unconcern. 

“You will now return, I trust,” said I, “‘to society 
again, for the object that occasioned your seclusion 
no longer requires your care, and experience must 
have taught you that you are not a fit subject for a 
hermitage.” 

“You appear to forget,” he replied, “that I am a 
proscribed man, and thatI must answer for human 
blood unrighteously shed. Remember that he whose 
perfidy broke the heart and blighted the fair fame of 
her who was with me but yesterday, fell by this hand. 
I neither condemn nor defend the act, but as long as 
society is organized upon its present principles, in 
spite of the cool sophistry of the sluggish in spirit, 
and the furious denunciations of the heated in imag- 
ination, I would do it again to-morrow, upon similar 
provocation, though with the certainty of being call- 
ed forth the next moment to render an account upon 
the scaffold.” | 

“The magnitude of your injury,” I replied, “may 
obtain a pardon for your offence, even should it not 
be already forgotten.” 

“Forgotten! and are you so ignorant of the race 
with which you daily mingle, as to suppose it to be 
forgotten? ‘True, the remembrance of it may sleep, 
but my presence would awaken it in all its primitive 
freshness, and with it my poor sister’s shame, and a 
thousand attending circumstances. Forgotten! dis- 
grace is never forgotten while the object lives, and 
like a contagion, it spreads to every member of the 
family. Nay, such is jaundiced eye with which ey- 
ery thing human is viewed, that more become con- 
spicuous from the shame of a relative, than from 
their own positive worth, however meritorious. God 
spare me from such an order of things. Return!— 
Never! I must still strike deeper into the wilderness, 


where my name will never be mentioned and my 
shame never heard.” 


The following morning the hermitage was desert- 
ed. With his rifle on his shoulder, the broken-heart- 
ed man had already set out on his pilgrimage. 


RAPHAEL SHOWING HIS MISTRESS HER 
PORTRAIT. 
Surely he imagined this from his own heart? 
Had he been wandering with some one he loved-- 
Some dark-eyed beauty—when the sunset threw 
Jn vain i's crimson o’er a cheek, which blush 
{That gentle answer to a lover’s look,) 
Had dyed already. Parted from her side, 
He thought upon her face, and painted this, 


Bidding another’s love breathe of his own. 


I’ve thought upon thy brow when night _ 
Threw pellet her summer moonlight, 
And I have looked on the midnight sky 

To catch the depth and light of thy eye; 

I painted from these and from memory, 

For | could not paint when I looked on thee, 
I saw thee one ic _-the bath had shed 


a 
Over thy cheek that loveliest red 

I never saw matched by rosebud or rose, 

By morning’s rise, or by evening’s Close: 
Around thy brow was a turban rolled, 

The hair was veiled by its graceful fold, 

Save one or two rich curls that fell, 

The beauty of the rest to tell; 

Thy neck and rounded arms were bare, 
Marble statue was never so fair; 
Thy zone was unbound, but one small white hand 
Held thy robe while thy dark eye seanned 
How it floated round in the glass beside, 

With youth and woman and beauty’s pride. 
Now this be thy mirror—Is thy eye bright? 
Curls thatlip, blooms that cheek aright? 

Now this be thy mirror, and it shall be 

A glass, my beauty! worthy of thee— 

A glass, the emblem of my heart, 

From which thy image will not depart. 

Perish the other works, for whose fame 

I have wasted the light and oil ef life’s flame— 
Let not one single fragment be 

Of what they say is immortality. 

If Time will but spare this loveliest trace 

Of thy fairy form and thy radiant face, 

Just leave this record of my heart 

To tell how lovely and loved thou art! 


[For the Philadelphia Album-] 
MARIA DUBRAY, 


THE VICTIM OF TREACHERY. 


(Conclusion. | 


Soon after the death of the sage, Henry, in mourn- 
ful silence was paddling his light canoe along the mar- 


cin of the lake, when passing near the dwelling of 


his french neighbour, he beheld partly overhanging 
the water, atthe extremity of an elegant lawn, ex- 
tending from the mansion a distance of about two 
hundred yards, a bower, where roses and honeysuckle 
and many other flowers and plants, both ative anc 
exotic combined their beauty and spread their 
fragrance to render the scene supremely enchan- 
ting. He arrested the course of his barque anid 
pointed her prow towards the shore for the purpose 
of examining more closely the fascinating spot.— 
While standing leaning upon the paddle with which 
he stayed the motion of his boat, his ears were all at 
once surprised and pleased by the sound of a female 
voice, singing in an unknown language, a sweetly 
plaintive air; while the birds that sported from brancti 
to branch amid surrounding shrubbery, appeared to 
join in the song. Half sitting, half reclining, and 
dimly discovered through the thick foliage of the 
bower, he*beheld with rapturous emotion theenchan- 
tress of the scene; , Imagination searcely ever bod- 
ied forth a fairer form than that of the maiden—she 
was beautiful as the opening rose whenthe dew wets 
its leaves, and her countenance, which had always 
been a stranger to care, was beaming with artless- 
iss andinnocence. She was the daughter of Du- 
bray—the lovely Maria. <A feeling new to our strip- 
ling, took immediate possession of his breast—an 
emotion which he could not controul, and which none 
can describe, took captive his senses, and uncon- 
scious of the power that impelled him forward, he si- 
lently gained the shore, fastened his skiff te a hang- 
sng willow, and began to ascend the little hillock up- 
lon whichthe bower was situated. Maria Marked 
the approach of the stranger,and alarmed, though 
not displeased, stopt only to exchange a parting 
glance with the youth, and fled, swift asa yoine roe 
of the mountain, scared by the approach of the hun- 
ter, to the shelter of her father’s roof. In vain did 
Henry entreat her not to be alarmed—in vain invoke 
her stay—she understood not his language—she hee- 
ded not his beseeching eyes—she fled, impelled by 
that innate modesty, which is the source of all that is 
lovely in woman. But their eyes had met, and na- 
ture informed the soul of each, that the other was 
beautiful, and new ideas of happiness at the same 
moment, were revealed to both. Overpowered by 
the unexpected discovery, and grieved by the sudden 
flight of the fair one, Henry in silence returned to tht: 
house of his father. Maria, the artless Maria,—ran 
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breathless to the apartment of her mother, to relate 
what she had seen, and in the pure, unsophisticated 
language of nature, exclaimed—‘‘O, my mother!—he 
is a lovely—a charming young man—his face is as 
beautiful as an @ngel’s, and his voice, (although I did 
not understand his words,) as soft as the cooings. of 
the turtle dove—and yet I was afraid and fled.— 
Think you mamma, I shall ever see himagain? Why 
did I fly from him—why did I not lead him home,— 
that you might have seen and admired him?” ‘You 
have done'well my child,” replied the mother, ‘“*You 
should make no acquaintance with strangers without 
the knowledge and approbation of your parents. The 
youth you have seen may be altogether amiable, and 
not disposed to injure your innocence, or take advan- 
rage of your inexperience. But the guile of the 
serpent is often hid under the plumage of the dove,— 
and cunning and perfidiousness often wear the mask 
of honor and artlessness.” Unmindful of what her 
mother had been saying, the charming girl repeated 
again—*But mamma, do tell me now, do you think I 
shall ever see him again—-why did I fly from him?— 
He surely would not have hurt me.” “O might 
love!” exclaimed the matron, *‘thou source of all our 
joys, and oftimes of many sorrows—how powerful is 
thy controul!—how universal and omnipotent thy do- 
minion! ‘The courtly hail owns thy supremacy, and 
thy influence penetrates to the cottages of the poor. 
Jn thy presence a thousand brilliant hghts shine un- 
noticed—thy rays eclipse them all! For thee, the 
beauties of nature bloom unregarded, for one sole and 
engrossing passion has taken full possession of thy 
votary!” ‘What means my mother?” says the char- 
ming maiden, “I surely do not love him—is he not a 
stranger? I love you, I lovemy father and brother-- 
i do not love him. But mother, do you think] shall 
ever see him again?” The mother kissed the glow- 
ing forehead of her child, and replied—‘ Perhaps you 
may, my daughter. The young man must be the son 
of our English neighbour, whom you have often seen 
here, and your father shall ask him to visitus.” The 
lovely girl’s heart overflowed with joy, at this assu- 
rance, and singing with increased animation, the lit- 
tle song that had jured Henry to her bower, tripped 
jightly to her chamber, to enjoy the new and unspeak- 
able emotion that now filled her whole heart, and 
wonder at her tears, when her bosom was overflow- 
ing with rapture. . 

Henry made a frank disclosure to his father, of his 
disec very, and of the feelings to which it had given 
birth, coupled with a request to be introduced to the 
family of his neighbour. But his father told him 
that no satisfaction could result from a visit; as he 
could not understand or be understood by the goddess 
of his idolatry. ‘Set me the task of learning her 
language,” exclaimed the ardent youth, “and I will 
renounce every amusement—-I will study night and 
day until Ican make myself understood by the charm- 
ing girl. The task was begun, and prosecuted with 
unceasing vigilance for about a month, when the 
health and spirits of the youth began to decline, m 
consequence of intense application, and his father, in 
order to check the ardour of his study, concluded to 
accept an invitation for himself and his son to dine 
the next day with his French neighbour. 


They were met atthe gate with affectionate gree- 
tings by the hospitable Dubray, and Henry had just 
French enough to return the salutation. Seated in 
the Hall, the old men entered into conversation, but 
Henry was restless and uneasy, his eyes wandered 
every where, and he beheld not the object of his ad- 
oration. But presently, Maria, who had not been 
apprised of the arrival of their guests, came running 
into the room with her hands full of flowers, prattling 
toa Canary bird which sat upon her shoulders, and 
promising the little pet that it should all its life long 
live upoa choisest seeds and the juice of the sugar- 
maple—among fragrance and flowers in the summer 
in her favorite bower; and in winter sheltered from 
the snows, and the cold,and the rude wind, in the 
green house that opened by a glass door into her 
chamber. Again almost a8 unexpectedly as at first 
their eyes met; and again the maiden retreated, but 
with quite different feelings--it was only for a mo- 


meat, to dispose of her bird and flowers, and arrange 
her simple dress for the purpose of being presented! 


to the object of her daily thoughts and nightly dreams. 
The bower was again visited, and the lovers at the 
spot where first they met, again drank in at the eyes 
intoxicating glances; and Maria owned in her heart, 
that she was deceived when she said to her mother— 
“surely I do not love him.” Henry obtained per- 
mission to yisit Maria as often as he pleased, and 
scarcely a day was suffered to pass that he did not 
avail himself of it. No disguize was practised by 
either—they owned at once the mutual flame, and 
vowed eternal constancy. A whole year passed 
away in this delightful communion of soul—neither 
felt a pang of jealousy, for each was tothe the oth- 
er, the loveliest object the world contained. 


But these scenes of unalloyed happiness must soon 
change. Events had transpired that was to render 
this peaceful Eden, the place where the war-trump 
must sound, and the panoply of military parade be 
displayed. It wasin the year 1777. The Revolu- 
tion had broken out. America had declared her- 
self independent; and Congress had found it neces- 
sary to station a body of troops in the neighbourhood 


y||of Habert and Dubray, to check the inroads of the 


Indians, whom the cruel policy of the English had 
enraged against us. Young Hubert who for a long 
time had given up his whole soul to love and Maria, 
began now to call to mind the vows he had made in 
the cave of the Hermit, aad to tax himself with want 
of patriotism in not joining with the brave, who were 
marching to redress the wrongs and maintain the 
rights of his adopted country. He now past much 
of his time at the fort, and soon learned enovgh of 
military tactics to take charge of a company of In- 
fantry. The station of a Captain was obtained, and 
he soon prepared to join the regiment to which his 
command was attached. A thought of relinquish- 
ing the place he held in the affections of Maria, ne- 
ver entered the imagination of our youthful warrior; 
but he was young and sanguine, and reasoned thus 
with himself: ‘*The cause of my country is just,— 
God will prosper the righteous cause. My country- 
men are brave, and have entered heart and hand into 
the cause, and one, or at most two more campaigns, 
will end the struggle. I will then return clothed 
with honour and victory, arid rest my weary head on 
the bosom of my beloved, and we will live together 
in this beautiful solitude, undisturbed by the din of 
arms, until death shall put a period to a long life of 
uninterrupted happiness.” Not so the maid. At 
the first interview after Henry had accepted his com- 
mission, she fainted in his arms, at the idea of their, 
perhaps, final separation, and was with difficulty re- 
stored to life and consciousness. With the most en- 
dearing arguments, and vows of eternal fidelity,—he 
wrung from the hapless Maria her reluctant consent 


to hisdeparture. But her peace of mind was gone 
forever. 


Henry passed through many of the most trying 
scenes of the Revolution, and was distinguished for 
courage and humanity. The first two years of his 
service he had frequent opportunities of communi- 
cating with his father, and the adored Maria, but he 
was at length transferred to a distant station; and all 
communication between him and his former residence 
cut off by the enemy who held -possession of the in- 
tervening country. The war was now drawing rap- 
idly to a close, and although Hubert entertained no 
doubt of thesuccess of his countrymen, he had much 
reason to fear the loss of anonly son in the conflict. 


The officers of the fort were often invited to the 
houses of Hubert and Dubray, and hospitably enter- 
tamed. Among the number wasa rich southern gen- 
tleman by the name of Nagle, of pleasing aspect, and 
correct deportment. None couldlook upon the love- 
ly Maria with indifference. Nagle, who wasa bach- 
elor, saw and loved her, and begged permission of her 
father to pay his addressestoher. The old man 
made afrank disclosure of the engagement that ex- 


\|isted between the absent Hubert and his daughter, 
jand at the same time told him that nothing short of 


the death of one or the other could ever dissolve it. | 
Nagle, whose heart had as yet been the seat of truth 
and henor, to effect his purpose, resorted to @ course 
of conduct which rendered his very name hateful in 


this hitherto valley of happines:, which by his false 


hood and duplicity he changed to the dwelling of mis- 
ery and despair. He procured one of his soldiers 
to personate a disbanded officer, who represented 
himself as the intimate friend of Hubert, and stated 
to his father that Henry had fallen in the lap of victo- 
ty, in a successful assault upon the enemy at York- 
town. I will not attempt to describe the grief that 
reigned in the breasts of the two families, (for it pass- 
es description) at this melancholy intelligence. Ma- 
ria was at first inconsolable, but at length settled 
down iuto a listless apathy. She lived it is true, and 
was yet beautiful,—but her eyes had lost their bril- 
liancy, and her countenance its heavenly animation. 
Yet was the debased Nagle anxious to possess this 
remnant of what was once supremely lovely, and 
what his treacherous art had reduced to what it now 
was. She however, met his warm addresses with 
careless coldness, and freely told him that all her af- 
fections were forever buried in the bloody grave of 
her lost Hubert. He ceased not, for this, his suit,— 
and was seconded by Dubray. The wishes of her 
father had always been at her commands, and Maria, 
at last, reluctantly consented to wed with Nagle. 

Early in the evening of their nuptials, while every 
bosom but Maria’s was filled with mirth and revelry, 
she stole out from the festive throng, and pursued 
her way tothe bower, for the purpose of weeping un- 
noticed over the memory of the many happy hours 
she had there spent in company with her still adored 
Hubert. Leaning with her head resting on her hand, 
she heard tle sound of a flute coming across the 
Jake, and she soon plainly distinguished, that the mu- 
sician was playing the same tune, she was singing 
the first time she ever beheld her lamented Henry 
Hubert. She trembled with emotion, and was una- 
ble to leave her seat—it was indeed as she hoped and 
feared—Henry Hubert. Immediately after his dis- 
charge he had crossed the country from his station in 
the south, and come directly on towards the habita- 
tion of his father. The road by which he travelled 
led around the margin of the opposite side of the 
lake, and it was several miles further to ride around 
than to cross the water. This circumstance induced 
him to hire a boat and cross by the light of the moon 
to the bower where he first beheld the angelic Maria. 
Perhaps, thought the ardent lover, she may be there, 
and then, O, how delightful willit be, to receive the 
first burning kiss, and the first burst of rapture at our 
re-union, at the spot where first we met. He land- 
ed, and directed his servant to return to the opposite 
side of the lake, and proceed with their horses and 
the news of his arrival to his father,and as he had 
done five years before, ascended the little hillock up- 
on which the bower was situated—he entered the 
bower—and beheld on the same bench where he first 
saw her, his ever dear Maria.—He clasped her in his 
arms—she gave one wild scream—called upon her 
beloved Henry for forgiveness, and sunk lifeless upon 
his bosom. Alarmed for her safety, he bore her in 
haste to her father’s dwelling, and called for assist- 
ance to restore his lovely burthen to life and consci- 
ousness. Nagle was among the first that rushed for- 
ward at the alarm, and seeing his unconscious wife 
in the arms of his rival, was wrought up to demoniac 
madness. With his drawn sword he aimed a blow 
at Hubert, which would certainly have proved fatal, 
had not Dubray warded it off with his walking staff. 
Nagle was overpowered and disarmed, and Dubray 
then related to Henry the events which had transpir- 
ed during his absence. At the close of the sad re- 
hearsal, Henry bounded.into the adjoining wilderness 
uttering the most horridimprecationsagainst Nagle, 
himself, and all mankind. Many days werespent by 
the whole neighbourhood in search of him, but he 
was no where to be found, and was never after heard 
of. Maria was restored to life—but would not see 
her unworthy husband after this fatal evening. Ina 
few weeks she died of a broken heart,and was bu- 
ried near the favorite bower, beneath the shade of 
the weeping willows wiich her own infant hands had 
planted. Nagle returned to his estate, and lived ma- 
ny years hated by himself and all who knew him.— 
The family of Hubert, became extinct; and that of 
Dubray, soon after the death of Maria, returned to 
their native country. 


A. B. C. 
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THE CABINET. And ’tis the wildness of despair | Why blue eye hath a heaviness— 
-- = To paint vain love that cannot die. Thy strength begins to fail— 
SMILING. Yet thus it must be—like the flower, Alas! we never should have met, 


Smiling is one of the many means which people employ for 
the purpose of imposing upon and deceiving one another.— 
There is a wide difference between smiling and laughing. The 
one can be counterfeited at all times and on all occasions, but 
the other must be extited by something ludicrous or risible.— 
We seldom laugh without having something to laugh at, but 
we often smile because it is fashionable todoso. A man who 
attempts to laugh heartily when there is nothing worth laughing 
at, will be readily detected; for his countenance will not bear 
him out in his hypocrisy, and the unnatural tone of his voice 
will betray his insincerity. A smile, however, is a “cut and 
dry” sort of thing, which is always ready and at command.— 
A laugh will never shake the sides of any of the darker pas- 
sions, though a smile is often seen to play upontheir lips. Ha- 
tred, envy, jealousy, revenge, and aj] the other unseemly pas- 
sions of our nature, are often observed to smile; and, according 
to Milton, even Death himself has been seen to “grin horribly 
a ghastly smile.” 

{n our intercourse with one another, smiling constitutes a 
considerable portion of our politeness. The higher orders are 
fullof pleasant smiles, and supple bendings of the body. The 
courtier smiles to the man whom he knows to be his rival and 
his enemy; the pettifogger smiles to ithe unshorn client whom 
he is about to fleece; the apothecary smilesto the sick man who 
is expiring, Or about to expire under his potions; the underta- 
ker smiles when he sees an order for his coffin; and the grave 
digger smiles when he receives a fee for shoveling him into the 
bowels of his mother earth. If I meet a man who owes me 
money, | smile in his face and ask payment; if 1 owe him,—he 
does the same towards me. If | am dunned for payment, 1 
try to mollify the heart of the dun with a sweet and pleasant 
smile; though [all the while wish him out of my sight, or at 
the devil. If I am summoned before a court of law on suspi- 
cion of being poor, I smile tothe shabby miscreant who brings 
the summons, by way of bespeaking hisclemency when I fall 
into his clutches; and I smile when put into the hands of a 
gaoler, that I may obtain from him a commodious lodging and 
civil usage. 

When [ go into the company of strangers, [ smile to show I 
am well bred, and when entering a company of friends 1 do 
the samething. I smile toa pretty woman, and aZ an ugly one; 
and thus, by the same means, I show my liking and my aver- 
sion. I smile to the man whohas done me anill turn, and to 
one who has done me an act of kindness. The one is a smile 
of bitterness and malice, and the other sweetness and good 
will. I smile when denied an obligation, and when I obtain 
one, 

We often cheat ourselves as well as others with our smiles.— 
I smile at my own cleverness, and think there is no one to be 
compared with me. I smile when I doa good action, and take 
credit to myself for doing it. I smile at my own cunning when 
I} make a sly bargain, and at my own prudence when I ceny a 
friend in need. I smile at my discernment which detects the 
failings of my neighbours, and at my shrewdness when I have 

foretold their misfortunes. We smile at our amorous intrigues, 
at our rogueish tricks, at our waggish frolics, at our jokes,—at 
our jibes, at our banterings, and at all our other various kinds 
of follies and impertinencies. 

Smiling is tolerable only when it indicates a man’s real feel- 
ings and sentiments, otherwise it is sheer hypocrisy. Whena 
man smiles because he is good hearted and happy, I like him; 
but when he smiles because he wishes to be taken for a good 
sort of a soul, I hate him cordially, and in return for his smile 
I grin in his face. - A habitual smiler is a habitual knave, against 
whom we would earnestly caution all honest men. No human 
being can be forever well pleased, therefore no man ought tobe 
forever smiling. You will easily distinguish the frank, good 
hamored smile from that which is counterfeited. The one is 
pr of acertain agreeable state of feeling, but the other 
only indicates a wish to persuade others that we are possessed 
of that feeling. The former shows that a man is pleased with 
himself, the latter that his desire is to please others. The one 
comes from the lips, the other from the heart. The one is a 
token of goodness, the other of knavery and deceit. 

* [TRUTH TELLER. | 


STANZAS. 
By 8. L. Fairfield. 
My father died ere | could tell 
The love my young heart felt for him: 
My sister like a blossom fell: 
Her cheek grew cold, her blue eye dim, 
Just as the hallowed hourscame by, 
When she was dearest unto me; 
And vale and stream and wood and sky 
Were beautiful as Araby. 
And, one by one, the friends of youth 
Departed to the land of dreams: 
And soon I felt that friends, in sooth, 
Were tew as flowers by mountain streams; 
And solitude come o’er me then, 
And early I was taught to treasure 
Lone thoughts in glimmering wood and glen, 
Now they are mine in utmost measure, 
But boyhood’s sorrows, though they leave 
Their shadows on the spirit’s dial, 
Cannot by their deep spel] bereave— 
They heraldbut a darker trial; 
And such ‘tis mine e’en nowto bear 


Ia the sweet radiance of thine eye, 


That sheds ainid the dusky night 
The raysit drank at mid-day hour, 

My spirit pours abroad its light, 
When all the beauty and the bloom, 

The blessedness of love hath gone, 
And left the darkness of the tomb, 

Upon the glory of its throne. 
The hour hath come--it cannot part-- 

Deterring pride—one hurried deed 
Hath fixed its seal upon my heart, 

And ever it must throb and bleed, 
Till life, and love, and anguish o’er, 

The spirit soars to its first birth, 
And meets on heaven’s own peaceful shore 

The heart it loved too well on earth. 


THE ITALIAN WIFE. 
Froma Letter from Italy 


As we came near a little bridge, we fell in with a crowd of 
country lads, returning with their horses and mules from the 
city, whither they had proceeded early in the morning with 
loads of herbs for the market--to their master’s houses, exten- 
ding on this side along the coast for a tract of about ninemiles. 
Contented with having fulfilled their charges, they went romp- 
ing along, challenging one another alternately to make proof of 
the swiftness of their animals, throwing lumps of earth at one 
anoth@r’s heads, riding one another down, and filling the air 
with shouts of joy and derision at those among them who suf- 
fered themselves to be surprised or to be outdone in cunning or 
dexterity. 

Beyond the bridge, we heard a noise of quarreling, which 
made usrun in that direction. There was a young country- 
woman seated on horse back, with two little children disposed 
much at their ease in a couple of large panniers hanging at the 
animal’s sides; she was disputing with her husband, who fol- 
lowed on foot, for leave todismount. She did, in fact, dismount 
with the assistance of alarge stone, and compelled her husband 
to mount in her stead; after which she proceeded to justify her 
incomprehensible obstinacy tous. ‘He has been very ill,”— 
she said, “and now he is getting better; but it is impossible that 
he should go all this way on foot: I can doit, for fam in good 
health.” And pulling off her shoes, and taking a switch, she 
belaboured the animal to put him in motion again: while with a 
voice of apparent anger, but of real joy, she turned to her hus- 
band, who regarded her with a smile of tenderness and simpli- 
city, and exclaimed: **I know it, I know it; you want to fall ill 
again to ruin us; you want toleave my children orphans;——but 
you shall not have your way.” In this manner, barefooted, 
but proud of her trimnph, she tramped along after her family. 
O Sterne, Sterne, where art thou? This was a scene for thee! 
How would the tears of sympathy have rushed into thine eyes 
at beholding this feeling peasant putting forward her maternal 
affections, and delicately concealing her love for her husband, 
while both were equally manifest in the palpitations of her vir- 
tuous and innocent heart! 


(For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE PARTING, 


Oh weep no more, oh weep no more, 
My gentle hearted girl; 

The winds blow fair—the canvass swells, 
And bright the waters curl; 

Shrilly the boatswain’s whistle pipes, 
There’s wind upon our lee, 

And gallantly our noble bark 
Shall leap along the sea— 

Then weep no more my pretty bride, 
Those blue eyes should not weep; 

I'll soon return to laugh away 
The dangers of the deep. 


Another kiss--another kiss-- 
How thrilling is the bliss 
That lives when youth and loveliness 
Breathe through a parting kiss: 
My quivering soul is melting now, 
And yet L am no child; 
My spirit, ’till | met my love, 
As waves, was freeand wild; 
But hark! the ponderous cable rings, 
The cordage rattles loud, 
And fearlessly the sea-boy springs 
- Along the trembling shroud. 


One more embrace—one more embrace — 
But cling not wildly now; 

Thine eye ts wet and thy dark curls 
Are on a marble brow; 

Oh tremble not, my soul is sad, 
Unnerve me not again; 

Our bark shall Jike an Arab’s barb, 
Bound fleetly o’er the main; 
Light winds shall swell our snowy sails, 

And gentle spirits play 
(Then weep no more my gentle one) 
Among the ocean’s spray. 


Again farewell!—again farewell'— 


Thy cheek is growing pale; | ' 


No sea-bride soul hast thou, 
Another warm and wild embrace, 
Unclasp me, fair one now— 

rie away my bonny boat, 
Adieu my bonny bride! 
Row, row, my noble mariners, 


How fast the waters glide. 
ROMEO. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1828. 


PATRONAGE. 


Nothing depends upon such slight contingencies as the pa- 

tronage of a newspaper, and nothing evidences so peculiarlt 
the versatility and contrariety of the human character, as the 
effect which is evidcnced in the reception and appreciation of 
the various dishés of literary reading, which an editor is in t} e 
habit of preparing. Of late our brethren of the quill, have 
written much complaint as to the difficulties to which an edi- 

tor is subjected. Ina great measure these complaints have a 
proper foundation, but whilst indulging in such an almost un- 
warrantable strain of pathos, they frequently forget the many 
delightful courtesies and numerous advantages which are con- 
ferred uponthem. Editors for the most part, have free access 
to all places of public amusement—their good opinions are 
courted by all manner of persons—publishers liberally present 
to therm copies of the newest publications—and authors sub- 
mit to their candid criticisms with urbanity aud respect. In 
matters of public philanthropy, their charitable opinions are 
hailed as the index of an excellent heart—in making public 
improvements, their suggestions are listened to with calmness; 
and in the erection of public buildings, they are the first to be- 
come acquainted with the intericr beauties, and thus are en- 
abled to gratify their readers with a description of them. An 
hundred similar advantages are conferred upon the fraternity, 
for which, at least, they should not be ungrateful, even whilst 
they relate the many painful perplexities to which they are 
subjected. But the patronage of a literary journal is another 
thing. It tsso extremely difficult to keep the middle path-- 
to please some without offending others, and occasionally to 
please the others without recriminating upon some. The dis« 
positions of many people are so very sensitive—their tastes so 
remotely distinct, and their natures so prone to condemn, that 
it really does puzzle us sometimes to keep the even tenor of our 
temper. Correspondents too, create for us much trouble, and 
a greater exercise of self-will than we are fond of exercising. 
Some of the best of them will frequently be so careless—string 
together a parcel of rhodomontade and then expect it to be 
published, and be offended if it is not. Why we know it im- 
possible for the bt st writer on earth, to write equally well at 
all times and upon all subjects. This fact has been striking- 
ly illustrated in the history of the first geniuses. Look at Camp- 
bell and Sir Walter Scott, and mark the wonderful contrast in 
their various productions. But this isa minor consideration. 
Our correspondents are much more readily satisfied than our 
patrons. Some of these latter are the most liberal minded and 
high hearted beings on earth. They enclose the amount of 
their subscriptions long before it is due, and wonder how we 
can print our publication solow. They enquire ofus in terms 
of diffident politeness, who is the author of such and such an 
excellent article, and one or two of them have even gone so far 
as to enclose a bank note for some favoured mortal, with whose 
production they have been especially pleased. This is no fa- 
ble, but absolutely true. Amid all this flattering testimony, it 
would not be generous for us to complain. We do not—but 
merely state these facts in connection with some others to show 
how variegated is the human disposition, and how necessarv 
variety is to administer to its various tastes. Some days since 
we received a letter from a young man at New York, desiring 
his name to be struck from our list. Why?—he sent us some 
nonsense in verse—forgot to pay the postage—wrote to us 
twice on the saine subject with similar forgetfulness, and not- 
withstanding all this, his stanzas never appeared. He reveng- 
ed himself upon us, as above, and only that we pity him, his 
name should be given to the world. Almost the greatest diffi- 
culty in the publishing department of a newspaper, is collect- 
ing the foreign monies. A gentle hint from the editor will pro- 
duce no effect upon some, whilst others are as sensitive upon 
this point as we could desire them to be. Still the insensi- 
ble people will not be dunned. They conceive themselves in- 
sulted—say they will pay when it suits them—and threaten if 


they are again solicited for dues, they wil! throw up the pa- 
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per. Thank heaven there are few such people—and the sooner 
they decline taking a publication they are unwilling to pay for, 
the better it will be for the publishers. Such are a few of the 
whims of patronage, but for our part we can cheerfully say, 
we receive far more testimonies of commendation, than those 
of ill-nature or dishonesty. 


Arch Steeet Theatre.—An engraving of this splendid edifice 
is in the hands of a capable artist. Through the politeness of 
the Manager, we have been furnished with an accurate draw- 
ing of the building, from which the plate will immediately be 
taken. As soonas it is executed, our readérs will be furnished 
with a description of this new temple of the muses, accompa- 
nied with a copperplate print of its exterior appearance 

This theatre opens under the management of Mr. Wood on 
the first of October. A prize addiess will be spoken and a fa- 
vourite play performed, We understand the prize address is 

the production of a Philadelphian. The interior appearance 
of the theatre is exceedingly beautiful, and the company bids 
fair to be excellent. 


“The Lileral Fricnds.”—We last week madea brief notice of 
this brotherhood, in which we stated it was a branch of the 
New York Free Press Association, over which Mr. George 
Houston presides. Since then we have received a respectful 
communication froma member of the Liberal Friends, which, 
among other matters, states we were in error in denominating 
the society a branch of the New York fraternity. All this may 
be very true, and if the Liberal Friends are ashamed of their 
New York brethren, we may soon expect better things from 
them. But still we did not make an assertion without some. 
what of authority. In the second number of the Liberal Press, 
a semi-monthly publication, got up by this society, we find a 
letter dated Dec. 31st. 1827, from which the following isan ex- 

tract: 
*‘Dear Sir; 

T received yours of the 27th inst. on Saturday,— 
and yesterday I communicated its contents tothe Free Press 
Association, ihmediately after lecture. The gratifying in- 
tclligence it conveyed, excited a very lively feeling, and call- 
ed forth the warmest expressions of good will and anxiety 
for the success of the undertaking, in which the “Liberal 
¥riends” are about to be engaged. When your association 
is formed, it will make the third body of rational beings ex- 
isting in this country, who have united for the purpose of 


breaking down superstition, and fearlessly advocating the 
dignity of reason, &c.” 


This letter is signed George Houston, and to us is sufficient 
testimony that the Free Press Associarion, and that of the Li- 
beral Friends have one and the same object in view;—namely, 
that of destroying the influence, and deprecating the sublime 
truths of the Christian Religion. In New York, a marriage 
has recently been solemnized in this society, without the aid of 
a Minister, Alderman, or any one in ecclesiastical or civil au- 
thority. A mere member stood up and pronounced the couple 
man and wife, with the liberty to change whenever it suited 
them, somewhat, we presume, after the fashion of Mr. Owen, 
Such a state of things is not calculated to advance the morals 
for if covenants so sacred as that of marriage, are entered into 
thus wantonly, the bonds which preserve union, and render the 
ties of relationship and consanguinity sacred throughout th® 
community, will soon give way to discord and be treated with 
contempt. 

We are not extremely orthodox in religious creeds and dog. 
mas, nor are we inclined to be polemical in matters of this 
character. Every man is entitled to his own opinions, be they 
what they may, and the laws of this country cannot prevent a 
man from thinking, although there is one in reference to reli. 
gious matters, which restrains him fiom the public utterance 
of his thoughts. There is also punishment prescribed for blas- 
phemy, and if the individual. who brands Jesus Christ as an 
impostor—a knave—a vagabond, and a scoundrel, is not guilty 
of blasphemy, we have net a proper conception of the term.— 
To these Liberal Friends we have very little to say. If they 
do not, in sincerity believe what they profess, they are engaged 
in a desperate and dreadful amusement. If they do, they 
would be hypocrites and idiots to profess otherwise; although 
their present course of public lecturing, &c. cannot be atten- 
ded with other than hazardous consequences. We have not 
leisure at present to examine minutely the Journal which the 
editor has politely sentus. It appears to be conducted with 
discrimination, and well adapted to the end it advocates. We 
lament the present application of Mr, Thompson’s faculties, 
and think them worthy a better employment. The march of 

mind, according to his theory, may be a very pleasant march, 
cne well adapted to keep time with, but he will find it a diffe- 


rent thing altogether, when he is compelled to beat the changes 
to eternity. 


LITERARY. 

The Greek Revolution by Doctor Howe.—We have in vain 
sought for leisure to scan the pages of this production, and are 
finally compelled to make use of the time and talents of a con- 
temporary. The following concise and we believe correct view 


of this work is taken from the Boston Bulletin:— 


The reader, who recurs to the work with the expectation of 
being entertained and enlightened will not be disappointed. 
No subject supplies more striking events, brilliant successes, 
melancholy reverses, extraordinary characters, or more tragi- 
val sufferings. ‘The defence of Missolonghi, for instance, is a 
subject worthy of anepic poem. ‘The history ofthe world does 
not furnish an example of more exalted patriotism, and courage, 
and more heroic self devotion in a glorious cause. No man 
can read Doctor Howe’s account of this siege, and afterwards, 
when the cause of Greece is mentioned, speak only of the 
Greek knavery and piracies, and the Turkish good faith. 
Though this narration abounds im examples of the vices and fe- 
rocity and faithlessness of the Greeks, and even of their heroes, 
whose names have oftcnest been repeated since this contest be- 
gan, yet the still greater atrocities and more inhuman cruelties 
of the Turks, supplies to the mind of the reader a ready apolo- 
gy for the Greeks—and, after this exposure of all their faults, 
le lays down the bock a more resolved and ardent Piilhellene 
than when he first took it up. 

The author professes to have been very careful in admitting 
only such facts as came within his own knowiedge, or were au- 
thenticated to him by eye witnesses, or those actually concern- 
ed. He gives opinions of men and measures with great free- 
dom; so much so, that if some passages in his book should be 
translated tothe parties whose characters and conduct are the 
subjects of his remarks, it might, we should think, occasion 
some inconvenience to the author. The work, however, shows 
no sign of personal hostility or party prejudice, but has, 
throughout, the air of great candour and fairness. With the 
imperfect means of information afforded in a country so little 
civilized, it would not be surprising to find, eventually, some 
errors of opinion and fact ina book so hastily-made. Doctor 
Howe gives an unfavourable character of Alexander Ypsilanti, 
who was at the head of the insurrection in Moldavia and \Wal- 
lachia; Dr. Walsh, on the contrary, presents his character in a 
very favourable light, and describes him as a most admirable 
and glorious hero and patriot, No doubt others would differ 
from him as widely respecting many of the men and the events 
of which he gives an account. We have but imperfect means 
of judging how far he is correct in his opinions; but his oppor- 
tunities of information, and his good sense and apparent dili- 


gence, will give his views great influence with the public. We 
recommend the work to those who read for amusement, and 


Greece. 


“The Heir of the World.”---An exquisite original poem 
thus entitled, was on Saturday evening last, recited by Mr. S. 
L. Fairfield, before aselect audience, at the Masonic Hall. 
The production is one full of rich and tervent passages of the 
purest poetry, decidedly evidencing its|author’s being possessed 
of a superior genius. It was pronounced elegantly and with 
fine emphasis. The audience were spell-bound during its re- 
cital, save when they broke forth with their testimony of ap- 
plause. We regret exceedingly that we are unable to furnish 
a specimen of this production to our readers. The principal 
event which the poem illustrates, is that of Abraham’s Sacri- 
fice. The subject, although one frequently versified, is treated 
in an elegant and truly poetical manner. The patriarch’s ago- 
ny and Sarah’s anguish, are forcibly painted, and whatever may 
have been the former discrepancies of Mr. Fairfield’s composi- 
tion, we are confident the Heir of the World, will entitle him 
to an eminent rank among modern poets. We know that this 
individual has been much and bitterly abused, but we trust his 
character has been misconceived, and that a little longer will 
suffice to melt away the shadow that has been resting on his 
name. 


The greatest curiosity has been manifested in England to 
know the author of the novel entitled “A Marriage in High 
Life,” 


The Lady of the Lake.---Sir Walter Scott’s poem of this title 
has been translated into the Bohemian language published at 
Prazue. Irving’slife of Columbus has been translated into the 
German language. 


Periodicals.—There are fifty nine periodicals of the various 
denominations from Dailys to Qnarterlys published in Boston. 
Of these there are twenty weeklies, six monthly’s and six 
Quarterly. 

During the stay of the French Compa ny in this city it is the 
intention of Messrs. Neal and Mackenzie to publish the various 
pieces they will perform. It may be well for those who visit 
the theatre, to supply themselves with conveniences of this 
kind, as they are retailed at an uncommonly moderate rate, 


and are correctly printed. 


still more strongly to all who would understand the afiairs of 


Philadelphia Lyceum.—The fourth anniversary of this litera- 
ry and philosophical association, was celebrated inthe usual 
elegant manner on Monday evening last. An exceedingly 


creditable oration was pronounced upon the occasion by Mar- 
shail Sprogell Esq. 


Lhe French T'roupe—We have been exceedingly pleased 
with the performances of the French company, now playing at 
Chestnut street theatre. It is a meritorious troupe, and de- 
serves encouragement. Notwithstanding this, we have been 
much surprised at the insufferable encomium that has been 
lavished upon these performers by some of our daily newspa- 
pers, and we have been somewhat disgusted atthe mania which 
appears to be operating upon the brains of our would be fash- 
ionables. They laud the French opera precisely on the princi- 
ple of the London nondescripts, for no other reason under hea- 
ven-than because they do not understand it. There are ct 
course some exceptions to this rule; yet we confess it argucs 
most miserable taste for persons to visit the theatre now, who 
would neglect an opportunity of seeing Booth’s Richard or 


Forrest’s Damon. | Yet such would really be the fact. If Booth 
were to appear fora brief season upon the Chestnut street 


boards, half of its present nightly frequenters would desert it. 
What reason could they assign? Certainly none that can 
do credit to the proper appreciation of tragedy. ‘They would 
not pretend to compare any one of those French performers 
abilities, with those of our own Forrest or the Boston Manager. 
Yet neither of the latter were ever popular among the Phila- 
delphia fashionables, and the French troupe has always been so. 
We wisi: not to detract from the merits of this company. The 
Manager is perfectly a gentleman, and exercises his utmost 
exertions to please the public. He fully deserves ali the en- 
couragement he receives; yet Booth, Forrest and Cooper, also 
deserve encouragement. We contend they never have re- 
ceived their just award from our community. We have not 
properly estimated, or at all events, properly rewarded the 
splendid endowments of these gifted individuals. We make 
these observations with an inference to the forth-coming theat- 
rical campaign. All three of these tragedians will doubtless. 
be engaged at one or another of our theatres. Let them be 
properly estimated; we say they deserve something more than 
mere words at our hands, Cooper is going down the hill of 


life—a little public sunshine will be welcome to his thrice lau- 
reled brow. Old age, contumely and negieet are hand com pan- 


ions—let us remember him kindly, although the “youth and 
vigour of his manly frame,” are rapidly departing. Booth nev- 
er should have been permitted to take upon himself the labo. 
rious office of Manager. Succeed as he may, it is not his ele- 
ment. His spirit is too etherial—his genius not sufficient!y 
calculating and poiitic. 

The entertainments of the French troupe last week, seemed 
toafford continued pleasure. Those acters who appeared 
here last season have improved, and the new faces are greeted 
cordially withevery re-appearance. It must be pretty gener- 
ally known toour readers, that the music is the tantamount 
consideration with the patronsof the opera, The orchestre 
is uncommonly fine, and there are some voices among the com- 
pany of extraordinary sweetness compass and power. 


Mr. J. Wallack appeared, for the first time since his return 
to this country, at the Park theatre on Wednesday evening 
last. He was received with every demonstration of satisfac- 
tion and the receipts for the night are said to have been over 
fourteen hundred dollars. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Staughton, Mr. John Hart, 
to Miss Eliza, only daughter. of Mr. Isaac Edge, late of Man- 
chester, England. 

On Monday evening, Sept. 15, by the Rev. Mr. Chambers, 
Isaac Billings, of Philadelphia, to Mary Weaver of Baltimore. 

On Monday, the 7th inst. at Union town, Pa. by the Rev. 
Mr. Bascom, Mr. E Peale, to Miss Anna B. daughter of James 
Sewright, Esq. of Allegany county, Md. 


DEATHS. 

On Sunday morning, Mary Ann Reynolds, wife of Charles 
Reynolds, druggist of the N. Liberties. 

On the 20th inst. Mr. F. De Shong. 

On the 21st inst. Dr. E. Cooper, Jr. late of Camden, Kent 
county, Del. in the 40th year of his age. 

On Sunday evening, Mrs. C. Vonnieder, wife of Jacob Von- 
nieder, in the 38th year of her age. 

In Danville, on Weduesday Jast, Miss E. Grier, aged 18 years, 
daughter Rev. Isaac Grier. 
On Guindy the 14th inst. Mr. Conrad Kreider, of Allentown- 
ship, Northamton county, at the advanced age of 92 years.— 
He hasdeft behind him 4 posterity of one hundred and twenty- 
sixpconsisting of children, grand ¢hildren, and great graud 
children, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE BRIDE. 
A Drama in. three Acts, by Joanna Baillie. 

The public are much indebted to Messrs. Neal and 
Mackenzie for the re-publication of this excellent 
Drama. This production, emanating, as it does, from 
a lady jong distinguished as a moral writer of no or- 
dinary pretensions, can scarcely convey and inculcate 
other than moral precepts. Indeed, its whole design 
and end is auxiliary to religion. At the present day, 
when the ultimate object of the drama has been so 
bitterly denounced by narrow minded prejudice, and 
cold-hearted bigotry, as being inimical to the progress 
of virtueand true religion, it is somewhat novel that 
a writer so distinguished as Miss Baillie should pro- 
duce a drama for the sole purpose of extending these 
benevolent ends. It is certainly an erroneous im- 
pression, that dramatic representations, under dis- 
criminate management, are deleterious to the moral 
obligations of society. Virtue and vice are depicted 
in their proper dyes—the consequence of each course 
is distinctly characterised, and the example held up 
to observation, cannot but be favourable to the inte- 
rests of morals. 

The scene of the ‘Bride’ is laid in Ceylon. The 
authcr intends the drama to be translated into the lan- 
guage of that meridian, and performed before its in- 
habitants. The story is interesting. Rasigna—a 
chief of Ceylon, already wedded and a father, is de- 
sirous of taking to his arms asecondbride. Samar- 
koon, his brother in law, opposes this design for two 
reasons. The first is,that he considers it an insult to 
the character of his sister that any should participate 
in her honoursas a wife. Thesecond is, that he him- 
selfis attached to, and desirous of making the Bride 


* hispartner. When Samarkoon is first made acquaint- 


ed with his brother’s intention, he thus soliloquizes: 
bride! 
itcannot be!---Tho’ her unveiled face 
Was of surprising beauty---O how lovely! 


As now beseenis a scorn’d, forsaken wife, 
Who pleads with strong affection for her children; , 
Who pleads in painfnl memory of love 

Which thou for many years hast lavished on her, 
’Till, in the gladness of a foolish heart, - 

She did believe that she was worthy of it. 


Rasinga.—Yes, dear Artina, thou wert worthy of its 
Thou wert, and art, and shalt be loved and honouy’é 
While there is lite within Rasinga’s bosom. 

Why didst thou think it could be otherwise, 
Although another mate within my house | 

May take her place to be with thee associated, 

As younger sister with an elder-born? 

Such union is in many houses found. 


| ~~ Artina.—1 have no skill in words, no power to reason: 
How others live | little care to know: 
But thisT feel, there is no life for me, 
No love,no honour, if thy alter’d heart 
) Hath put me from it for another mate. 
Oh woe is me! these children on thy knees 
Tl.at were so oft caress’d, so dearly cherish’d, 
Must then divide thy love with younger fav’rites, 
Of younger mother born! Alas: alas: 
Small will the portion be that fallsto them. 


Rasinga.—Nay, say not so, Artina; say not so. 


Artina.—I know it well. Thou thinkest now, belike, 
That thou wilt love them still; but ah! too soon 
They'll be as things that do but haunt thy house, 
Lacking another home, uncheer’d uncared for. 

And who will heed their wants, will soothe their sorrow, 
When their poor mother moulders in the grave, 

And her vex'd spirit, in some other form, 

Is on its way to gain the dreamless sleep. 

Kneel Samar, kneel! thy father lov’d thee first, © 

In our first happy days.—Wilt thou not, boy? 

Why dost thou stand so sullen and so still? 


Samar.—He loves us not, 


Artina.—Nay, nay, but he will love us. 
Down on thy knees! = with thy clasped hands! 
Rasinga, O Rasinga! did I think 
So to implore thy pity---me and mine 
So to implore thy pity, and in vain! 


(Sinks on the ground exhausted with agitation. 


could not compose their countenances; but, in spite 
of their utmost efforts, their risible muscles were set 
in motion again andagain. The preacher now be- 
gan to grow angry; and, in the warmth o: his displea- 
sure, redoubled his vociferations and his gestures. he 
thumped the pulpit with earnestness, raised his hands 
on high, and accomganied their motion with a corres- 
ponding nod of the head. The monkey repeated all 
these gestures with the most grotesque mockery; till 
at last the congregation had no power over them- 
selves, but burst out into one loud and successive 
laughter. The preacher stood aghast at this unac- 
countable folly and disrespect, and would probably 
have left the church had not one of his friends step- 
ped up to him, and pointed out the cause of this ex- 
traordinary behaviour. On iooking up, it was with 
the greatest difficulty he could command his own 
countenance, and preserve the serious aspect of his 
sacred character, whilst the officers belonging to the 
church were employed in removing this comical in- 
truder from his situation. 


AMERICAN WRITERS. 


COOPER AND IRVING. 

A work from each of the two most popular Ameri- 
can writers of the day, has appeared within the last 
two months—Mr. Irving’s Life of Columbus and Mr. 
Cooper’s Notions of the Americans. These works 
have either been little read, or the critics have fear- 
edto pronounce animpartial judgment. It is whole- 
some for our tastes to forget our prejudices; and it 
should be part of our independence to speak our opin- 
ions openly and plainly. 

Both these writers have attempted performances 
of an entirely different kind from those which have 
raised theirfame. This experiment is alway danger- 
ous, almost uniformly fatal. The great Novelist of 
Scotland has indeed written a history of the French 
Revolution, which when revised in his cooler leisure, 
will be worthy of the subject: he has written too a 


Notwithstanding this, the purpose of Rasinga re- 
mains unmoved. Samarkoon, accordingly, isexcited 
to the pitch of madness—colleagues with a band of 
robbers,and carries off the young Bride on her way 
to Rasinga’s Castle. He is pursued and overtaken 
by his brother’s Vassals, who recover the young lady 
and place Samarkoon chained inadungeon. His 
brother is remorseless at the instft offered him,--and 
condemns Samarkoon to death. The whole plot 
turns upon this circumstance; While the latter is in 
prison, Juan de Creda, the most confiding friend of 
Rasinga, returns from Europe, a convert tothe Chris- 


history of Scotland, for which every father and grand- 

father has reason to thank him; and he isa delightful 

Reviewer too, but the genius of Scott is unparalleled 

in this day; and even he failed in attempting to preach. | 

Mr Irving’s merit consists mainly in his power of nat- . 

ural description—of sound humour—of pathos and 

beauty, and in his fine composition. His region is 

fancy, his mind is most congenial with quietness and 
icturesque beauty: it is when entranced in a Sleepy 

Hollow. or pent up in a Noiseless inn, or domestica- 

ted in a venerable country mansion, or sauntering in 

iT a grave yard, that his imagination has taken its most 

tian Religion. Several other events take place which heavenly flights. To descend from these creations 

aggravate the auticipated event of Samarkoon’s|| to bind himself to mere history: to search for materi- 

death. De Creda unfolds the truths of the Holy|}als—not in the legends of his native mountains and 


Scriptures to Rasinga, who is converted to the faith|| in the phrases of human character, but amongst dusty 


of Jesus—ransoms his brother from prison—gives up|} rolls and reccrds in the public offices of Spain, was a 
the young Bride into his arms, and renews his vows|| lapse which ought to have unhinged his powers. He 
of penitence and fidelity to the first chosen of his|/ has accordingly produced a work, which had it borne 
heart,—the faithful mother of his beloved off- ||thename of Southey, or Marshall, or Pitkin, would 
spring. Thus the picture closes, and we leave jt t9||be pronounced highly creditable. But we cannot 
our readers to say whether the representation of a|| read a production of Irving’s and forget the Sketch 
drama like this could impair the morals, or detract|| Book; and his history of the Discovery of America 
from the divine truths of Revelation. must disappoint: although its true character is, that 
ed if it be not as succinct or beautiful as Robertson, or 
ANECDOTE OF A MONKEY. magnificent as Gibbon, it is as faithful, and to the in- 
A droll story is related of one of these creatures|/ quirer, as satisfactory, as Smollett or Ramsey. We 
that had been long kept by Pere Carbossan, and was}|} long to hear that he is about to retrieve his error, by 
extremely attached tohim. He followed him, if pos-|| reverting to “the old paths.” 


sible, wherever he went; and, one day, escaping the}; Mr. Cooper's talents is of an entirely different spe- 


Yet he bestowed on her but frigid praise, 
And stillcontinued to repress my ardour, 
Whene’er I spoke of the fair mountain maid, 
With silert stern reserve.---Is this his love? 
It is not natural. 


Ah! but it is: 
It is too natural,---deep, suttle nature. 
How was my idiot sou! so far beguiled 
That i ne’er thought of this? 


Yes, yes, he loves her! 

Loves her whom I so well---so dearly love, 
That every female image but her own 
Js from my heart effaced, like curling mists 
That rising from the vale, cling for a while 
To the tall cliff’s brown breast, ’till the warm sun 
Dissolves them utterly ---’Tis so; even she 
Whom Ihave thought of, dreamt of, talked of,—ay, 
And talked to, though in absence, as a thing 
Present and conscious of my words, and living, 
1” Like the pure air around me, every where. 
iW (after a pause.) 
a And he must have this creature of perfection! 
ib Jt shall not be, whatever else may be! 
4 { As there is blood and manhood in this body, 


It shall not be! 


And thou, my gentle sister, 
Must thy long course of wedded love and honour 
Come to such end!—Thy noble heart will break. 
| When love and friendly confidence are fled, 
+ Bi Thou art not form’d to sit within thy bower 
Like a drese’d idol in its carv’d alcove, 


A thing of silk and gems and cold repose: 

Thy keen but generous nature———Shall it be? 
sooner to the trampling elephant 
Lay down this mortal frame, than see thee wrong’d. 


i father’s attention, who was generally careful to con-|| cies. It consists almost entirely of great skill i 

1 te sie bi i aerencinices Sie fine him when he wished to get rid of his company, || graphic and vivid description of realities—such as ali 
a The words of that base varlet may be false. he slily attended him to church, and, mounting on the || maneuvres of ships and seamen, the burning of prai- 
‘x00d Montebesa shall resolve my doubts. 


sounding-board above the pulpit, unperceived, he lay}} ries, of the habits of newsettlers.&c. But he exhib- 
Her son confides to her his secret thoughts: 


ay . ‘ | quietly till the service began. Assoon as the prea-|| its little fancy—his novels have no plots—(we should 
Or |jcher commenced the sacred ceremonies, Pug crept}| perhaps except the Red Rover)-—his dialogues are in 
ay When wife’; the edge of the sounding board, general tame and females are exceed- 
IS made acquainted) his master, imitated every gesture with such a sol-|| ingly unfeminine and insipid—his i- 
ay with his design, the following scene occurs: | oy. ys ingty p savages very tedi 


emn air, and in so grotesque a manner, that the whole|| ously sublime, and his humourists very dull—in short 
congregation was in a general titter. The father||he cannot depict characters. But he can animate a 
| and leads her in silence to the principal seat }}iusensible of the cause of such ill-timed levity, re- ship and bring every scene as it were on the boards 
| proached his audience for their improper behaviour, || before your eyes: and had he a better gift in compo- 
| . when commencing the duties of Divine worship.—|| sition, could write a better Life of Columbus than 
| Artina,.—No, my lord: | The mimic, above his head, continued to imitate ev- art, Lay done. But the want of that gift incapaci- 
i 1 come not here to sit, [come to kneel, ery gesture with the greatestarchness. The peopfej/ tates hi 


Enter ‘Artina, leading her youngest child, and 


nay leadar owed by Sa-' 
| mar, leading his little sisier. Rasinga hasten 


meet her ,— 


m for any work, other than a deseriptive nov- 
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el. Hence we see in his “Notions,”’ a general defi- 
ciency of taste. The romance of the Young Lady 
and Cadwallader, during the passage to New York, 
and their behaviour upon secing the country and hear- 
ing of La Fayette, is exceedingly mawkish: and there 
is much of the same sickly affectation wherever a fe- 
male isspoken of. Throughout the work there is too 
much to remind us of Miss Wright’s rhodomantade: 
in some particulars there is a good deal of exaggera- 
tion. 

Another quarrel we have with him is that in a pro- 
fessed account of “the Americans,” there should be 
an undue proportion of the letters bestowed upon one 
State in particular. There is little said of the pecu- 
liarities and distinctions of the sections of our 
country: but little of the South and West, more of the 
East; nearly all the country is absorbed by New York. 
Fair Mount is worthy of the attention of strangers— 
the new jail promises to be a fine building, is the a- 
mount of what the Bachelor says of those noble pla- 
ces; the former of which, particularly for its novelty 
and ingenuity alone, would attract the admiration of 
any intelligent traveller. Upon the whole then this 
work, though it may be instructive to a foreigner in 
its statistics and some of its details, cannot be pro- 
nounced to be either an entirely accurate account of 
our country, nor can it add any thing to the fame of 
its writer. bei! 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
STANZAS. 
Written in Indisposition, 
“Let not the busy crowd be near 
When lam dead; 
Fanning, with unfelt sighs, my bier, 
Sighs, quickly sped. 
Deep let the impression rest 
In some fond, feeling breast:— 
Then were my memory blest 
When I am dead. 
Let not my name be writ--- 
Love will remember it, 
Untold-~unsaid!” 


Spanish Song. 

When the warm dreams, which shed around 

Mine early life, its colouring; 
When freshness blest the vernal ground 

Aud Hope was near on radiant wing, 
When Joy had Heaven in every smile, 

And music in its melting tone, 
Which could the buoyant heart,beguile 

As if that song were Eden’s own: 


Then onward swept a darkening thought 
That death would steal that scene away, 
And the bright chaplet Love had wrought, 
Would, with its festal leaves, decay!— 
And when the heart beat high with bliss, 
With the rich treasures Hope can bring, 
Then seemed a voice which spoke like this--- 
“Trust not its false imagining!” — 


Thencame Ambition’s tempting hour, 
She pointed to Fame’s deathlessray, 
She badesme task, mine every power, 
To weave the high, the thrilling lay; 
Then Fancy roamed her sunward flight, 
With joy and freshness in her wing, 
As the lark bathes her plume in light, 
And cleaves the deep blue sky of spring! 


Then woke I from that transient dream, 
And from the garniture of Fame, 

To find its light a meteor’s gleam, 
The useless glory of aname: 

_ There was a blight, as rushed along 

The thought of Death’s proud conquering, 

Itchecked my Lyre’s impassioned song, 
The murmuring cadence of its string. 


Life hath its hour of young: delight, 
Its daysof trialandof gloom 
Shadows and clouds bedim the light 


Which clusters round Youth's cheek of bloom; 
Then let the sou) in humble trust, , 


Look tothat dawning promise given, 
Which bids the heart be pure and just, 


_ And cheer’s Life’s waste with hopes of Heaven. 
Wilmington, Del. Sept. 1828. MORTON. 
ONE OF MAJ, NOAH’s BEST STORIES. 
‘Some time ago-asI was leaning against a lamp post, 
in Broadway—a gas lamp post, looking at Secor’s 
squirrels tarning his lottery wheel, a country 
came up to me very @ivilly inquiring, ‘Is this Mr. No- 
ah? ‘Yes.’ ‘I have some money sent on froma 
town in Connecticut, where there is a society 
for converting the Jews, and I have been ordered to 


give it to you,’—So saying he took out his old mo- 
rocco pocket book. ‘Hold, my friend, there must be 
some mistake inthis—the money, I understand, comes 
from an auxiliary society, in Connecticut, for evan- 
gelizing the Jews, sent to the parent society, in this 
city.’ ‘It does.’ ‘Well, thenI have no right to it, 
belonging as I doto the opposite line.’ ‘Nan.’ ‘Un- 
derstand me my friend, lam for keeping the Jews 
steadfast in their ancient faith, No good man chan- 
ges his religion, and a bad Jew cannot make a good 
christian. Do yousee that house in Broadway, near 
Murray-st?—there lives a good Samaritan; heis treas 

urer to the society:—give him the money; it was in- 
tended for him—not me—go—stay come back—will 
Connecticut vote for Gen. Jackson?’ ‘It might when 
all the other states go for him. There area number 
of us on the fence—good evening, sir.’ So saying, 
he crossed the street, and put up his money. 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


A PORTRAIT OF BYRON. 

Lord Byron’s face was handsome, eminently so, in 
some respects. He had a mouth and chin fit for 
Apollo, and when I first knew him, there were both 
lightnessand energy all over his aspect. But his 
countenance did not improve with age, and there 
were alway8 some defects in it. The jaw was too 
big for the upper part. It had allthe wilfullness of 
a despot init. ‘The animal predominated over the 


‘intellectual part of his head, inasmuch as the face al- 


together was large in proportion to the scull. The 
eyes were also set too near one another; and the nose, 
though handsome in itself, had the appearance, when 
you saw it closely in front, of being grafted on the 
face, rather than growing properly out of it. His 
person was very handsome, though terminating in 
lameness, and tending to fat and effeminacy; which 
makes me remember what a hostile fair one objected 
to him, namely, that he had little beard; a fault which 
on the other hand, was thought by another lady, not: 
hostile, to add to the divinity of his aspect, imberbis 
Apollo. His lameness was only in one foot—the left; 
and it was so little visible to casual notice, that as he 
lounged about a room, (which he did in such a man- 
ner as to screen it) it was hardly perceivable. But 
it was real, and-evena sore Jameness. Much walk- 
ing upon it fevered and hurt it. It was a shrunken 
foot, a little twisted. This defect unquestionably 
mortified him exceedingly, and’ helped to put sarcasm 
and misanthropy into his taste of life. Unfortunate- 
ly, the usual thoughtlessness of school-boys made 
himefeel it bitterly at Harrow: He would wake, and 
find his foot in a tub.of water. ~The reader will see, 
hereafter, how he felt it, whenever it was libeiled;— 
and in Italy, the only time I ever knew it mentioned, 
he did not like the subject, and hastened tochange it. 
His handsome person, so far rendered the misfortune 
greater, as it pictured to him all the occasions on 
which he might have figured in the eyes of company; 
and doubtless this was a great reason why he had no 
betteraddress. On the other hand, instead of losing 
him any real regard or admiration, his lameness gave 
a touching character to both. | 
He hada delicate, white hand, of which he was 
proud; and he attracted attention to it by rings. He 
thought a hand"of this description almost the only 
mark remaining now-a-days, of a gentleman; of which 
it certainly is not, nor of a lady either; though a 
coarse one implies hard work. He often appeared 
holding a handkerchief upon which his jewelled fin- 


‘ligers lay imbedded, as in a picture. He was as fond 


of fine linen as a Quaker; and had the remnant of his 
hair oiled and trimmed with all the anxiety of a Sar- 
danapalus. The visible character to which this ef- 
feminacy gave rise, appears to have indicated itself as 
early as his travels in the Levant, where the Grand 
Signior is said to have taken him for a woman in dis- 


guise. 


‘NIGHT. | 
on the mighty the roar 
the young tem hering up its strength - 
To burst forth comin aonb of waters---falls 
Sullenly on the ear:---the deep sea heaves 


Its bosom, till it bursts in agony! 


The tempest fiends are out. Hark!---how their shrieks 
Are mingling with the gale. Ourgallant bark 
Bears proudly on over th’ uplifted waves, 
And with its creaking cordage---its deep rush 
Of out-spread canvass, sends defiance back. 
Now---now, indeed, are we in solitude! 
A drop amid an Universe of waves--- 
A moment in boundless Eternity--- 

» A mote in the sun’s eye---a twinkler in 
The endless concave of Infinity! 
Howl on, foam-crested monsters! ye have hope 
In your own mad, insensate strength---but ours--- 
Ours is a nobler hope---it rests on Heaven! 


NAPOLEON'S LETTER, 
To the Widow of Admiral Brueys. 


Your husband has been killed by a cannon shot,— 
while fighting on his deck. He died without pain, 
and by the best death, and that which is thought by 
soldiers most enviable. 

I am keenly sensible to your grief. The moment 
which severs us from the object we love is terrible;— 
it insulates us from all the earth; it inflicts on the 
body the agonies of death; the faculties of the sou! 
are annihilated and its relation with the universe sub- 
sists only through the medium of a horrible dream 
which distorts every thing. Mankind appear colder 
and more selfish than they really are. In this situa- 
tion we feel that if nothing obliged us to live, it would 
be much better to die; but when, after this first 
thought, we press our children to our hearts, tears 
and tender emotions revive the sentiments of our na- 
ture, and we live for our children. Yes, madam, see 
in this very moment how they open your heart to me- 
lancholy; you will weep with them, you will bring 
them up from infaney—you will talk to them of their 
father, of your sorrow, of the loss which you and the 
Republic have sustained. After having once more 
attached your mind to the world by the ties of filial 
and maternal love, set some value on the friendship 
and lively regard I shall always feel for the wife of my 
friend. Believe that there are those who deserve to 
be the hope of the afflicted because they understand 
the poignancy of mental sufferings. - 


A BALLAD. 


“Q Annan water’s deep and dark, 
And weary is my bonnie grey, 

Then, boatman, quick unmoor your bark, 

And waft me to my winsome May: 
For I maun cross the stream to-night, 

However dark and deep it be, 
And fly wi’ her ere morning light, 

Or never mair my lady see!” 
Ye maids who dwell in Annandale, 
Too well ye ken the waefu’ tale. 


*“O IT was sworn sae late yestreen, 
The solemn aith I dare not break, 
And no for Scotland's crowned Queen, 
May boat o’ mine the water wake.” 

The lover plunged him in the tide, 
And strove to win the western shore, 

But o’er him closed the waters wie, 
He never saw his lady more! 

Ye maids who dwell in Annandale, 

Too well ye ken the waefu’ tale. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 

Preparations were made for the celebration of 
Christmas. The house was re-plastered with mud,al! 
the rooms white washed and repainted, and Matthews 
displaying his taste by ornamenting a chandelier with 
cut paper and trinkets. On the evening of the 24th, 
the Indian hunters’ women and children were invited 
to share in a game of snap dragon, to them an entire 
novelty. It would be as difficult to describe the de- 
light which the sports afforded them after they had 
recovered their first surprise, as to convey the full 
effects of the scene. When the candies were ex- 
tinguished, the flame of the burning spirit shone on 
the rude features of our native companions, in whose 
countenances were pourtrayed the’ eager desire of 
possessing the fruit, and the fear of the penalty.— 
Christmas day falling on a Sunday, the party were 
regaled with the best fare our stores could supply; and 


on the following evening a dance was given, at which 


were present sixty persons including the Indians, who 
sat as spectators of the merry scene. Seldom per- 
haps, in such a confined space as our ha!i, or in the 
same number, was there greater variety of character, 
or greater confusioa of tongues.—Frank'n's Nar. 
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{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
MELANCHOLY. 
Again I vent my plaint—my troubled heart 
Will pour its sorrows through the lines of verse. 


Yet verse is alltoo feeble to convey 

My inward feelings:—Vainly must my pen 
Essay in words to tell my bitter anguish. 

Ha! could I speak my woes, the hardest heart 
Would melt with pity; and the dryest eyes 
Pour forth unceasing tears: for then indeed, 
Language would be but pathos. But, alas: 
They are too big for utterance—hollow cheeks, 
And sunken eyes, and livid lips;--my feet 
Totv’ring beneath their load; my bended form, 
Inclining to the grave;--and al! the signs 
That haggard mis’ry stamps upon her prey, 
Reveal but slightly that which gnaws my heart. 


{ve look’d on nature, and have look’d in vain, 
To find some emblem of my wretchedness. 

I've thought a clouded star--one wholly pall’d 
In blackest night, and wand’ring all alone 

And useless; privileg’d no more to catch 

The kindred smilings of the unclouded host; 
Or glance its lustre on the waveless lake, 

That lov'd to hold its image in its bosom;-- 

A star involv’d in tenfold midnight darkness-- 
Might picture somewhat of the loneliness, 

The desolate cheerlessness that I endure: 

--Oft mem’ry tells me of a tender bird, 

Driven by tempests, ‘till its wearied wings 
Could scarce expand. Then, gradually the storm, 
Relenting into kindness, died away; 

And the dark parted clouds far offward roll’d, 
And the bright sunshine broke upon the earth, 
And all things glisteu’d in the glorious change. 
Then, sinking gently tow’rds the blooming earth, 
‘The gladsome bird pour’d forth its gratitude, 

In sweetest melody, as though each throb 

Of its reviving heart declar’d its joy. 

But, suddenly, ere yet its weary wing » 

Had clos’d within its nest, the gathering storm, 
Again returning, fiercer than before, 

Whirl’d it away in breathlessness, to gasp 

Its life out on the bosom of despair! 

I’ve thought my fate has likeness to this bird's, 
But still I show not half its bitterness. 


1 often muse upon the happiness 

‘That gladdens my coevals; they go forth, 

And gaze upon the azure tinctur’d arch, 

With feelings peaceful as the placid heavens;—- 
They look around upon the blooming earth, 
All redolent with beauty and delight;- - 


_ They see the ocean sparkling in its joy, 


And smiling on the sua; they see the rivers, — 
Winding their glorious way among the bowers; 
‘They hear the woodland music, ev’ry breeze 

_ Alive with harmony; they see the lambs, 
Disporting on the mead: and the mild deer, 
Viewing his antlers in the forest lake--- ) 
The squirrel chatt’ring on the top-most oak, 

_ And laughing at the wind that shakes the limb | 
it clings to; and the quick-ear’d innocent rabbit, 
Sipping the morning dew, its only drink;---. 
They see all nature’s pleasantness, and feel 
Their hearts to dance with rapture at the sight. 


But I partake not of the gen’ral joy, | 
1 see, and with a quicken’d eye, the charms 


——-- 


That bloom and breathe around me; but my heart,--- 
Tie heart that once was raptur’d with such views, 
That warmn’d, dilated, thrill’d, and seemed too wish 
AA thousand voices to express its bliss--- 

fs sicken’d with them now; for still arise, 

Dismal forebodings that the lovely flowers, 

Which seem so fragile, shall myself outlive, 

And, when they wither, drop their faded leaves, 


| Like emblems, on my grave---the trees shall spread _ 


The:r shriveli’d foilage o'er me---and the winds 

In sadness sigh amongst the echoing reeds 

That Autumn’s blight shall stiffen on my bed! 

And who can think, withouta paug severe, 

Of bidding to the world the long adieu? 

Fo rests and gardens, with their tribes of life -- 

The hills and dales---oceans, and all their streams,-- 
The glowing sun, blue heavens, and moon and stars--- 
And man, with all his works, towers, towns and navies;--- 
His music---paintings---sculptures---and his lore--- 
Ah! where are these to those who sleep in death? 
And can it be that all we love below, 
Can be forsaken with nor tear nor sigh? 

Even I, though lost to all earth’s loveliness, 

And weeping o’er its beauty, fain would weep 

A little longer; and in mem'ry think, 

That what is now so powerless to yield 

One momentary pleaure, once was all 

That young imaginations picture joy. 

Yea, I would linger here, for still I find, 

That sorrow hath a charm to make me cling 

To life, even though I still must sorrow on. 


] ama helpless shipwrecked mariner, 

Lone on a plank and midway in the bay, 

Fast rushing to the ocean, I behold 

The shores in bloom, with fruitage clust’ring thick. 
Isee the far off cottage, and espy, 

E’en walking on the beach, my fellow, man, 

And yet I can nor signal to the shore, 

Nor leave thissole support, and ev’ry wave 

Still farther sweeps me tow’rds the boundless waste 


Where is my hope? I now can but resign 
Myself unto the will of Him, whose eye 


Beholds my imminent wretchedness; and still,--- 
Though swiftly hurrying from the sight of all 

That seems a rest for hope---some passing barque 

May see my floating form, and yet deliver. 

If not, I sink: if this my fate must be, 

T’ll welcome it with smilings, and will yield 

My way-worn body to the monster’s maw; 

Sure that my God will guide him to some isle, 

Bright on the bosom of eternity,--- 

And make destruction land me safe from harm. i 


June 4th. 1328. PHILANDER. 
THE BEE. 
“Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 
MORATIN. 


This distinguished Spanish dramatist died at his 
house in Paris, onthe twenty-second of last month. 
He is placed by, many of the French critics next to 
Moliere, and, of course, far above Goldoni and the 
English comic dramatists, including Sheridan. His 
comedies display little imagination; and in the se- 
rious parts he is particularly defective: his lovers -es- 
pecialy, are still more stupid than lovers generally 
are. But these faults are amply redeemed by the 
wit and pleasantry of his dialogues, and the truth 
‘and originality of his comic characters. " A complete 
edition of his works was published in 1824. 


| HORSE MAKING. 

A wag in passing a livery stable one day, in front 
of which several lean horses were tied, stopped sud- 
denly, and gazed at them for some time with a phiz 
indicating the utmost astonishment, and then addres- 
sed the owner who was standing near, and asked 
“if he made horses” ——‘‘make horses?” said the knight 
ofthe broom and curry comb, “no! why do you ask 
such a question?” “Only,” replied he, “because I ob- 
served you had several frames set up!” 

LUDICROUS ECCLAIRCISSEMENT! 

Scudery, returning from his government of Notre 

Dame, with his sister, stopped one night at Point 


Saint Esprit, and slept in a two-bedded room. Be- 


|fore they went to sleep, Scudery conversed with his 
sister about the romance of Cyrus, which they were 
composing jointly. ‘tWhat shall we do,” says the 
brother, “with Prince Mazare?” “I think we must poi- 
son him,” replied the sister. “No,” rejoined the 
brother, “‘] think we must keep the prince alive lon- 
ger, as we have some business in hand for him; and 
it will be in our power to kill him whew we like.” 
‘During this conversation between the brother and 
sister about the fate of prince Mazare, a merchant, 
who slept in another room adjoining to them, and di- 
vided only by a thin partition, had been long listening 
to this discourse; and assured that the parties were 
plotting the assasination of some prince, arose from 
his bed, and went immediately to a magistrate, to 
unfold this dark scheme. - Scudery and his sister 
were arrested, and carried prisoners to Paris. and 
summoned before the court; who hearing the account 
of the embryo romance given by the authors, dismiss- 
ed the cause with a very hearty laugh. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


DEATH. 


He sleeps beneath the grassy turf—shut from all earthly fears; 

The night-wind murmurs o’er his grave, but yet no sound he 
ears; 

The oe one round the hallow’d spot, delighted seem to 
well; 


But all is dark and motionless, within his narrow cell. 


Sleep on--s!eep on--no earthly cares shall mar thy peaceful 
rest; 

No more shall pain and sorrow find a home within thy breast; 

The world with all its air-blown hopes, hath vanish'd from thy 
sight; 

For lies thy mouldering. form, in death's bewildering 
night. 


Sleep on—sleep on-~’tis but the sleep which all of earth must 
know, 


A veil titat hides futurity from mortal gaze below; 


The ve ge must lose its bloom—the brightest eye must 
ade, 


And in the dark and silent tomb, the loftiest brow be laid. 


But oh, "tis hard to part from those, who in life’s earliest hours, 


(When all that lives in slope or dell, the fresh and bursting 
flowers) 


Were symbols of youth's revelry, o’er hill and mountain 
stream, 


In anger vi grovesand sunny plains, beneath the moonlight 
gleam. 


To gazc upon the icy brow, to mark the sunkeneye, 

To touch the cold and pallid cheek, to hear the broken sigh, 

From kindred hearts around the bier, ere yet the coffin Jid 

ls er pes from their weeping eyes, their fondest hopes are 
uid. 


One fleeting year has rolled away, since I beheld the form, 
That now reclines beneath the turf, companion of the worm; 
But still the sun-light of his smile--the glory of his eye, 
Like sweetest dreams, are lingering within my memory. 


EDWIN. 


Lee the Poet.—When Lee was confined in Bed- 
lam, a friend went to visit him, and finding that he 
could converse reasonably, or at least reasonably for 
a poet, imagined that Lee was cured of his madness. 
The poet offered to show him Bedlam. They went 
over this melancholy medical prison, Lee moralisin 
philosophically enough all the time to keep his com- 
panion perfectly at ease. At length they ascended 
the top of the building, and as they were both lookiag 
down from the perilous height, Lee seized his friend 
by the arm, ‘Let us take this leap. We'll jump down 
together this instant.’ ‘Any man could jump down,’ 
sald his friend coolly; ‘we should not immortalize our- 
selves by that leap; but let us go down, and try if we 
can jump up.’ The madman, strack with the idea of 
a more astonishing leap, than that which he had him- 
self proposed, yielded to this new impulse, and his 
friend rejoiced to see him run down stairs, full of a 
new project for securing immortality. . 
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